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What IZ; rice Mercy / 


Five dollars a _year—less than the price of a postage 
stamp daily; less than the price of an ice cream soda 
weekly; less than the price of admittance to a motion 
picture show monthly—pays for an Active Membership in 


the Animal Rescue League of Boston. 


That swum covers the average total expense involved in caring 


for five animals. It means that every dollar contributed goes to 


work immediately, helping to release one hundred thousand 
voiceless creatures from suffering or mistreatment annually or to 
provide care for them during the period in which they are kept at 


The Shelter pending a solution of each individual problem. 


Each dollar is a definite investment in the welfare of living, 
breathing bodies sensitive to the pangs of hunger, thirst and 
pain, and which in large measure run the whole gamut of human 


emotions. 


Surely such an offering will appeal to your associates! 
ae ee 


Wall you not share this thought with friends and neighbors. 


MEMBERSHIP FEES 


Life, $100; Active, $5.00 or more annually; Associate, $1.00 to $5.00 annually; 
Junior, 25¢ annually 
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INSPECTION DEPARTMENT 


Archibald MacDonald 


EGITIMATE increases in the cost of food are 
presumed not to bring extra profit to pro- 
ducers or dealers, and if that is so it chal- 

lenges the imagination to discover anyone or any- 
thing which would benefit as a result of mounting 
price levels. 

However, the business of the League is para- 

doxical in that higher values of livestock make for 


Feeding Pail Containing Calf Meal and Skimmed Milk 


Its Use Is Advocated by The League 


better handling and care with a corresponding 
reduction in bruises and other injuries. Fewer dead 
and injured animals greet the eye when stock cars 
and trucks are opened at local yards. Fourteen 
cars from Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont, 
containing six hundred and forty mixed species, 
produced but one dead ealf, and there were but 
three young calves which had to be put away out 
of fourteen hundred animals delivered by two 
hundred trucks. This record justifies the crusade 
the League has been conducting to induce better 
handling and to improve shipping conditions. 
Since better market prices have resulted in volun- 
tary observance of good shipping practices with a 
consequent lowering of the mortality rate, the 
way has opened up for an even more intense cam- 
paign of an educational nature and for more rigid 
handling of all who refuse to load and unload care- 
fully or to provide proper bedding, protection 
against weather extremes, and sturdy partitions to 
separate mixed loads. 


It will be noted that calves were the only victims 
in the shipments specifically referred to. This em- 
phasizes the need for the reform the League ad- 
vocates of having farmers adhere to a general 
rule not to ship calves until they are four weeks old 
and sturdy enough to stand the long journey to 
market. 

As in former years, League agents are 1n constant 
attendance at both dog and horse race tracks. 
There is nothing new to report in connection with 
these popular contests. They seem to have come 
to stay. Those who see beyond the races them- 
selves fail to experience the thrill which prompts 
attendance. A recent newspaper article, after 
denouncing the cruelties to animals involved in the 
making of motion pictures, continued as follows: 


“They say there is a bit of the sadist in every human, 
and yet we hesitate to believe such an indictment applies 
to the race track, the most democratic rendezvous on 
God’s footstool; a shuffling together of rich man, poor 
man, beggar man, thief, with all the happy abandon of 
kids at a community playground. 

“An injury to a horse at Suffolk Downs is greeted 
with a throbbing sigh; a lame thoroughbred, limping 
from the course, has the compassionate gaze of thou- 
sands upon him. 

“Race horses are the same as people to fans who 
have grown to know and love them, and there is nothing 
that touches the heartstrings like a broken-down thor- 


(Continued on page 8) 


Sprained Joint being Examined by League Agent 
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National Convention Will Not Be Held 
This Year 


Word has just been received that due to un- 


settled world conditions, which have increased 
cost of operation of humane societies, it has 
been decided to cancel the National Convention 
this year. 


A Bear from Baltimore 


HE Humane Society of Baltimore County, 

Pikesville, Maryland, meets its problems with 
determination and efficiency. For a short time 
recently, a full-grown black bear constituted a 
major problem. Mrs. Bolling Barton, Founder 
and President, communicated with Honorable 
Percival P. Baxter, Ex-Governor of Maine, who 
promptly agreed to accept the animal for transfer 
to the north woods. The trip from Baltimore was 
made without untoward incident. 


* * * 


Carpet Remnants 
We wish to express appreciation for the hearty 
response to the plea in our last issue for carpet 
remnants with which to line burial boxes for small 
animals. 
When the present supply is exhausted we shall 
again ask for contributions. 


* * * 


Amrita Island 


As this is written the Amrita Island Conference 
is in full swing. One hundred and seventy dele- 
gates from thirteen states are in attendance. A 
full account of the Conference will be given in a 
future issue. 


Military Camp Mascots 


According to a United Press report, “about five 
dozen dogs, a parrot, a skunk, an even dozen goats, 
and several mules”? were left behind at Camp 
Shelby when the 37th Division engaged in maneu- 
vers in Louisiana. Home guards fortunately took 
possession of them, but animal welfare organiza- 
tions everywhere would do well to keep in touch 
with camp mascots and to make a careful check 
when troops are moved. 


* * * 


American Red Star Animal Relief 


The importance of the American Red Star Ani- 
mal Relief as a peacetime as well as a war emer- 
gency agency cannot be too fully stressed. Every 
animal welfare organization in the country should 
coéperate fully with the active personnel of the 
Red Star. 

Mr. Eric H. Hansen, Secretary and General 
Manager of the American Humane Association, re- 
viewed the purposes and activities of this auxiliary 
of the national organization at Amrita Island on 
August 8. 

The subject will be more fully covered in a later 
issue of OuR Fourroorep FRIENDS. 


* * * 


Returning Vacationists/ 
Do not leave pets behind 


ABBIE BEN ADAMS 
CaROLYN WELLS 


Abbie Ben Adams, may her life be spared, 

Awoke one night and felt a trifle scared: 

For, on her shirtwaist box, cross-legged sat 

A vision writing on a little slate. 

Exceeding nervousness made Abbie quake, 

And to the vision timidly she spake: 

“What writest thou?” The vision looked appalled 
At her presumption and quite coldly drawled: 
“The list of our best people who depart 

For watering-places, sumptuous and smart.” 
“And am I in it?”’ asked Miss Abbie. ‘* No,” 
The scornful vision said. ** You’re poor, you know.” 
“T know,” said Abbie; “I go where it’s cheap, 

I can’t afford mountains or prices steep. 

But ere you leave, just jot this item down: 

I never leave my cats to starve in town.” 

The vision wrote and vanished. Next night late 
He came again, and brought his little slate, 

And showed the names of people really best, 

And lo! Miss Abbie’s name led all the rest. 
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HUMANE EDUCATION 


B. Maude Phillips, Director 


UESTIONS asked by the delegates attending the Amrita Island Summer Conference, now in 
session, indicate an interest as to how the Animal Rescue League came to adopt marionettes as 


a medium for promoting right treatment for animals and in the practical results attained. 


This 


article is written upon the assumption that members of the League and other animal welfare 
organizations may be similarly interested. 


The American Hu- 
mane Association and 
the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston sent 
me to Labrador in 
1933 for the purpose of 
teaching the children 
along that rugged coast 
kindly consideration 
for every living thing. 
I used marionette plays 
for that specific pur- 
pose. Upon my re- 
turn, when the late 
Patrick T. Campbell, 
then Superintendent 
of the Boston Schools, 
learned how fully Sir 
Wilfred Grenfell was 
convinced of the re- 
sults achieved he felt 
the League had some- 
thing worth while that 
the children here at 
home should — share, 
and permitted us to 
go into the schools 
with our plays. From 
the countless letters re- 
ceived from both teach- 
ers and children we are 
confident we are achiev- 
ing desirable results. 


Sanctuary 
By Archibald Rutledge 


Every wild wing of the harried, the hunted, 
Every fleet foot of the stalked, the pursued, 
Every bright eve of the fearful, the followed, 
Solace map find in this blithe solitude. 
Here the wing folds by the peace of the water; 
Here the feet pause in the woodland’s bright calm; 
Here the eve rests; for the woods and the waters, 
Friendly and welcoming, offer their balm. 


Where the tree dips to the wide placid water, 
Where the reed bends to the stately slow tide, 
Where the moon rises o’er leaques of dim marshland, 
Glimmering greenly, here map they abide. 
Hither they speed ober moorland and mountain, 
Warp and valiant, farsighted and brave; 
Hither they come at the call of compassion, 
Here they may rest in the wood, on the wave. 


Beautiful wings of the air and the river, 
Wonderful eves of the forest and glade, 

#larvelous voices atune with the dawn wind, 
Welcome, ah, welcome to sun and to shade! 

Here you may have the desired, the cherished — 
Only the warrant in freedom to live; 

Here in this happy place stayed is the hand of Man, 
Opened the heart of Han, refuge to give! 


In fact master 
wrote, “There is no 
phase of character de- 
velopment you have 
not touched upon in 
your plays.” Children 
frequently write or tell 
us how much more 
they enjoy the plays 
than motion pictures. 

The response of the 
teachers and children 
is uniformly gratifying 
and inspiring. Our 
yearly program covers 
about three hundred 
schools and from three 
hundred to four hun- 
dred shows before ap- 
proximately 70,000 
children, from the first 
of October to the end 
of May. 

The teachers follow 
our plays with lessons 
in English, having the 
children write letters 
and what 
they have seen and 
their reaction to the 
story the little marion- 
ette characters have 
told. They also make 


one 


essays on 


We have made use of the plays children know 
and love, Peter Rabbit, Hansel and Gretel, and 
others, and have added and deleted in order to 
infuse not only lessons of kindness to animals, but 
fair play, consideration for the rights of others, a 
square deal, proper diet, care of one’s own pets 
and an intelligent understanding of their needs, 
and thoughtful consideration for strays, as well. 
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posters and drawings of the scenes they have 
witnessed. Much of the humane thought intro- 
duced is woven into other studies in the classroom. 
The traveling puppets of the League are indeed 
humane missionaries, bearing the torch which 
was lit by Henry Bergh seventy-five years ago. 

In some schools they have followed up our work 
by writing original plays, building stages, and 


making necessary characters and scenery. It is 
interesting to note how frequently they include in 
their plays some of the humane ideas presented 
by the puppets. 

Following a show given in the Thomas R. 
Plympton School in Waltham, Massachusetts in 
April of this year, the teacher of the sixth grade, 
Miss Helen P. Jones, sent some comments taken 
from letters written by the children. They are 
reproduced as direct evidence that our marion- 
ettes do much more than entertain. 


* * * 


“You have taught us many lessons in your show. I 
am going to prove it by telling you some of them. 
You taught us to be kind to every kind of animal. 
For instance, if we find a stray dog we could take care 
of it, return it to its owner, or take it to the ‘Animal 
Rescue League.’ Another thing we learned was to be 
tidy. I suppose most people knew that, though. 


LORRAINE PorrEerR” 
* * * 


“T thank you for bringing that marionette show to 
our school because it taught me many things. Some 
things I learned were to be kind to animals and to shoot 
with a camera, not with a gun. 


Rosert BEeprorp” 
* * * 


“Tam writing this letter to show my appreciation. 
You and your assistant are welcome any time. The 
marionette show of Hansel and Gretel was enjoyed by 
everyone and the Animal Rescue League was kind to 
send you to us. 

“One of the lessons I learned is that the Animal 
Rescue League has a hospital for dogs. 


BarsBara Ross” 
ok ok * 


“We learned that if a dog is lost or is hurt, you can 
take him to the Animal Rescue League. 

Ropert LARRABEE” 
* * * 
“The Animal Rescue League is a great thing to 


have. Henry CorMIER”’ 
* * * 


“T learned many things about being kind to animals, 
and to show you that I did, here are some of them. 
Feed a pup that is lost; give him the proper food, and 
a good bed in the house to sleep in. 


THOMAS JONES” 
* * ok 


“The performance also brought out the fact, when 
the dog bit the witch, that by taking good care of dogs 
you always get repaid. 


Rosert GILLESPIE” 
ok ok * 


“T think the Animal Rescue League is a very fine 
thing because it helps animals who are sick and who are 
lost. Before I close my letter, I wish you to thank the 
Animal Rescue League for sending you to our school. 

Lronarp Woops” 


““When my Aunt lost her dog she went to the Animal 
Rescue League and there she found him. While there 
she bought a cat. Someone had brought her dog there. 
When she got home, one of her friends came to see if the 
cat was hers and it was. So both my Aunt and her friend 
were grateful to the Animal Rescue League. 

Marton JOHANSEN ”’ 


te pe a Mee 


“Tam very happy to thank you for your magnificent 
marionette show which you and your assistant put on at 
our school. I also wish you would thank the Animal 
Rescue League for sending you. 

RicHarp GAUDET”’ 


* * * 


“T thought there were more than two people acting, 
but Miss Jones said there were only two people. I 
liked the show you gave us last year about Peter Rab- 
bit. Our class enjoyed the play very much, as it 
taught us not to abuse any kind of an animal. 

JEAN SHERIDAN” 


* * * 


“The boys and girls in my room went down to see 
your puppet show. We liked it very much. The scen- 
ery was magnificent; we thought it was real. You 
managed the puppets wonderfully. 

SHIRLEY SEYMOUR” 


* * * 


“We appreciated the work you and your assistant did. 
We liked the play very much. It brought to my mind 
that we should be kind to animals. 

WriiiamM FINNERTY” 


* * * 


“These are some of the things I have learned: (1) To 
treat a dog kindly. (2) Not to let anything harm your 
dog. (3) Be kind to others and they will be kind to 
you. Dorotuy MAstTRANTUNO” 


* * * 


“Gretel was a good housekeeper because she dusted 
all the chairs and even underneath them. Hansel was 
very polite because he offered to get his ladder and 
help Gretel to dust the tops of the doors. 

ANTHONY DEFINA”™ 


* * * 


“Tt showed me that if you are kind to your dog, he 
will repay you for your kindness. It also showed me 
that by kindness you can change bad into good. I en- 
joyed the play immensely. 

VirGinta Crosy” 


cd * * 


“T appreciated the marionette show of Hansel and 
Gretel that you and your assistant put on for us yes- 
terday. We talked about some of the things it taught 
us, like how kind Hansel and Gretel were when the little 
dog came to the door and barked to be let in. 

JOHN DANTELSON ” 
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“T like to see marionette shows because I like to write 
to you and because every time I see one I learn a lot 
about animals. Ropert FRENCH” 


* * * 


“T learned from the puppet show that people should 
not plant traps for animals or shoot the birds. Also, not 
to wander away in the forest without an older person 
who knows the way, and to be kind to stray animals 
and feed your pets the right food. 

WiLFrRED RUNDLETT” 


* * * 


“Some of the lessons that I learned were to feed your 
pets regularly, to have them licensed, to give them warm 
beds, and to keep them fresh and clean. 

JANET Roycr” 


* * * 


“T appreciate vou and your assistant for putting on a 
marionette show at our school. 
Herspert TRINGHAM ” 


* * * 


“Some of the things I learned are not all about ani- 
mals. I learned that it is always right to be kind and 
polite to everybody, and the best thing I learned was 
to help people. 

Nancy WILDER” 


* * ** 


“T would like to know if you and your assistant made 
the puppets or marionettes. I also was interested in 
the movements of the marionettes. I am looking for- 
ward to seeing you next year. I also want to thank the 
Animal Rescue League for what they have done to 
make stray and sick dogs happy. 

Rospert FRIzZzZELL” 


* * * 


*“As I meant to say before, the actions and move- 
ments of the marionettes were very good and interesting. 
I told my mother all about it when I got home. She 
said she would have liked to see it. 

JOAN CRANE” 


K * * 


“T am very grateful to you and your assistant for 
showing the marionette show to our school on Wednes- 
day afternoon. I thought that it was grand. I 
learned from the marionette show that you should al- 
ways be kind to your pet. I have a pet that is nine 
years old, so I have to be very gentle with it. That 
show taught me many things that I will never forget. 

Dana GLAWSON” 
* * * 

“T learned another reason, don’t shoot birds. The 
birds are our friends, and they keep harmful insects 
away from the vegetation. Many birds are handsome 
in their clothes of bright colors, and we like to take 
pictures of them. I thank you again for your kindness 
in giving us the puppet show. 

JEAN TEWKSBURY 


“T learned that kindness to animals is not wasted; for 
instance, when Hansel and Gretel were kind to Prince, 
he rewarded them by trying to protect his master. 

“T thank you for coming and hope you can come next 
year. Although I won’t be here next year, the other 
children can enjoy the puppet show and learn what 
I have. 

Brverty Hay” 


* * * 


“T wish to express my appreciation for coming and 
showing us a marionette show. I want to thank you 
and your assistant very much. I hope that you will 
come again. 

Ropert Mriiar” 


* * * 


“We learned quite a few things pertaining to your 
marionette play. First we were surprised at how 
polite Hansel and Gretel were to each other, and to their 
stepmother. How kind they were to lost animals, and 
how thrifty Gretel was in doing the housework. 

CyntTuta REARDON” 


* * * 


“T want to congratulate you and your assistant on the 
success you made of your show. It provided education 
and entertainment for everybody. 

LORRAINE KNIZNIK™ 


* * * 


“T myself haven’t any kind of pet, but I wanted to 
get a dog. I did have one at one time, but it died. 
Every year I look forward to the coming of the puppet 
show you put on at our school. 

Auicrk LEBLANC” 


* * * 


“It showed us politeness, thoughtfulness and many 
other things. It was very kind of you and your assist- 
ant to show this interesting show. The voices sounded 
just as if they were coming from the puppets. 

PAULINE OLSON” 


* * * 


“T enjoyed your play Hansel and Gretel very much. 
I also liked the way you changed the story because 
everyone knows the original story of them, and it was 
interesting to see something different. The whole 
school appreciates your coming. 

“When we got back to our classroom we talked over 
the things we learned. Practically everyone had a dif- 
ferent reason. Some said they learned to be kind to 
animals. Others thought where to take a stray dog or 
cat was more important. We also learned how much 
you have to pay for a dog license. Another thing we 
learned was if you are kind to your pet they will do 
anything for you. 

“Everyone thought you and your assistant’s imper- 
sonations were magnificent. Thank you and the Ani- 
mal Rescue League for bringing Hansel and Gretel to 
the Plympton School. 

Marsorib Eviis” 
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‘““T enjoyed the marionette show that was given yes- 
terday by you and your assistant. I have seen many 
plays of Hansel and Gretel but none as wonderful as this. 
I don’t see how you can be so many people at once, but 
I suppose it is possible. There were quite a few lessons 
to learn, and I learned at least five. Well, here they are: 

a. Do not shoot birds. 
b. Do not set traps for animals. 
ce. Don’t go straying away from home. 
d. Dust underneath chairs, too. 
e. Be polite to one another. 
NaTALiE LEONARD” 
* * * 

“T am glad you told us that you can buy dogs and 
animals in there, because my father is thinking of buy- 
ing me a puppy, and I will tell him about the Animal 
Rescue League. 

FRED NEWELL” 

The principal obstacle in the way of the general 
introduction of marionettes as a teaching medium 
is the expense involved. In addition to the full 
time of two operators, a car with sufficient capacity 
to carry a knocked-down stage and much para- 
phernalia is needed. The League uses a station 
wagon. 

This year at Amrita Island, in addition to in- 
structing in the making and operation of marion- 
ettes, we are exhibiting and using a stage light 
enough to be carried in a small car. Made out of 
two ordinary card tables, it is designed to be used 
by one person. The cost, including characters, 
should not exceed thirty dollars. 

Miss Lillian Mathewson, Director of Humane 

<ducation of the Rhode Island Humane Education 
Society, attended last year’s conference at Amrita 
Island and followed with an intense course in the 
League’s workshop. She has used her simplified 
outfit with great success and is demonstrating it 
for the benefit of those who are attending this year. 

It should be emphasized that while marionette 
shows are considered the best method for the 
League, there are many programs used throughout 
the country which are definitely directing the 
thought of children toward the need and justice of 
right treatment for animals. 

There is a certain danger in mentioning any 
particular offering for fear of giving offense by 
unintentionally omitting an outstanding project. 
However, Mrs. Mildred Geis utterly amazed 
those attending last year’s conference by the sim- 
plicity and effectiveness of the method she uses 
under the auspices of the Humane Society of Bal- 
timore County in Maryland. The American Hu- 
mane Education Society, with teachers scattered 
all over the United States, and the American 


S. P. C. A., whose school activities are directed 
by Warren W. McSpadden, is doing great work 
employing individual systems. Miss Virginia 
Sedgwick, Director of Humane Education for the 
Anti-Cruelty Society of Chicago, Illinois; Edward 
N. Skipper, Field Secretary of the Pennsylvania 
S. P. C. A., Mrs. Raymond K. Murray, Humane 
Education Director, Delaware County S$. P. C. A., 
Media, Pennsylvania; Miss Lois Banfield of the 
Anti-Cruelty Association, Detroit, Michigan: 
Carlton E. Buttrick, Director, Humane Education 
Department of the Connecticut Humane Society; 
Miss Gladys F. Taggett, Secretary, Bangor Hu- 
mane Society; Mrs. Warren Hosmer, President of 
the Ingham County Humane Society, Lansing, 
Michigan; and Miss Effie Smith, teacher in the 
San Francisco public schools, originator of pet 
clubs, are outstanding examples of the wonderful 
work which can be done through lectures, motion 
pictures, stereopticon slides and other means in 
addition to just being tremendously in earnest. 

The names of public school teachers, who, with- 
out acclaim of any description, believe intensely in 
a golden rule for furred and feathered folk as well 
as for humans, would constitute an honor roll of 
huge proportions. 

Once the character-building possibilities of 
Humane Education are fully realized and the 
moral and economic value of right treatment for 
animals is appreciated, financial support for the 
general conduct of the work all over the world and 
for the advancement of the program of The 
Baxendale Foundation will be readily forthcoming. 

Persons of wealth who would like to have their 
good work live after them would do well to ponder 
long and deeply upon this subject. 

Truly, the principle of respect for life is right 
and good and the height to which it may be raised 
is illimitable. 

The whole world needs what we have to offer. 


Inspection Department 
(Continued from page 3) 


oughbred, game to the core, staggering across the finish 
line on three legs. 

“Watch a field of thoroughbreds come out some after- 
noon at Suffolk Downs; two-year-olds, preferably—the 
cradle crop. 

“Watch them saunter by in numerical sequence, 
their glossy coats shining in the brilliant sun like bur- 
nished metal, their lithe, symmetrical limbs an inspiring 
picture of blended grace and power, and you'll notice, 
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too, the warm glow quickening in your cheeks and the 
prideful sparkle in your eyes. 

“Study them, and then think of their Hollywood 
brothers subjected to practices that would bring a red 
blush of shame to the cheeks of an Australian bush- 
man. 


Included in this article was a quotation from a 
recent issue of a popular national magazine: 


“There is a streak of degeneracy in anybody who will 
abuse any poor, dumb animal in any manner. ‘There is 
a streak of the unprintable in anybody who will abuse 
an animal for profit.” 


The League heartily applauds the attitude of 
this writer toward mistreatment of animals in the 
production of motion pictures. It rejoices when- 
ever a great metropolitan newspaper denounces 
cruelty in any form, but it cannot agree on the 
broad distinction between horse racing and 
motion picture animals. Reliable assurance has 
been given that abuse to animals in the making of 
pictures has ceased, but until a short time ago 
broken bones, broken necks, sprained tendons, 
bruises and injuries, too numerous to mention, 
were just as common in the Hollywood enterprise 
as in racing. Both are conducted for profit. 
There is as much of a “streak of degeneracy” in 
those who compel the graceful *‘ two-year-olds’ — 
aptly termed the “cradle crop’’—to wear them- 
selves out in a few short years, then to be sold into 
slavery, as in the heartless cinema magnates who 
foreed horses to jump from cliffs in the filming of 
“Jesse James.” 

There will be readers who will take issue with 
this condemnation, but they will be those who 
either profit financially at the expense of mistreat- 
ment, or honest spectators who have never had an 
opportunity to see beneath the surface. 

The following story has a better ending than 
befalls most racing thoroughbreds. It concerns 
a horse named “Flap Jack” which was foaled 
seven years ago in Virginia. 

He was a beautiful solid bay gelding with no 
markings, weighing ten hundred and fifty pounds. 
At the beginning of his racing career he was only 
one and a half years old, and at four years of age 
he broke down—had leaking cartilages at the 
knee and pastern joints. 

At that time “Flap Jack” was owned by a very 
wealthy man whose shrewd trainer pushed him 
to the limit, and when the owner realized that the 
horse had broken down and would never be sound 


again, he sold him at a low price to a young man 
who fired and blistered him several times without 
beneficial results. After an eight months’ rest 
and treatment, the League was asked to make an 
examination. A completely ankylosed pastern 
joint on the left foreleg and partially ankylosed 
knee joints on both front legs were found. The 
owner, realizing that if he sold the horse for a 
small sum of money it in all likelihood would 
eventually be purchased by a low-grade riding 
school and worked beyond its strength and ability, 
consented to have it put away. 

Quite frequently horses afflicted by such mal- 
formations and with tendonitis break their legs 
and have to be put away or removed from the 
tracks in an ambulance. A merciful bullet is the 
best ending. 

Many of the local riding schools have trans- 
ferred their horses to summer camps. A close 
check will be made upon those remaining within 
the state. They are for the most part in good 
condition at the present time. 

Thirty-six of the 200 horses which were cared 
for during the six months just ended had to be 
put away, including an aged emaciated gelding in 
Lynn, badly afflicted with heaves; an old gray 
gelding, suffering from tendonitis found hauling a 
erubber in Carlisle; a saddle horse with sprung 
knees carrying abrasions on both knees due to 
stumbling; and a calico pony, a children’s pet, 
suffering from navicular disease. These particular 
cases are recorded for the purpose of indicating 
the type of cases encountered daily. 

“Old Harry,” a lovable forty-two-year-old 
gelding, a pensioner at Pine Ridge Rest Farm, 
will be missed by many people who visited him 
regularly. After an apparently normal day in the 
pasture he ate his regular portion of crushed oats, 
but was unable to rise the next morning. He had 
suddenly reached the end of life’s journey and was 
mercifully assisted on his way. 

A study of the statistical table on page 19 will 
indicate the volume of the work of the Inspection 
Department for the past six months. 

Abattoirs, circuses, pet shops, sales stables, and 
other places where animals are kept or used were 
regularly visited and corrections made wherever 
necessary. 

Hot weather problems are many in number, and 
members and friends are requested to call promptly 
when a need for the type of service the League is 
equipped to render is observed. 
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A PLEA FOR POODLES 


Anita Harris 


T LAST winter’s show of the Eastern Dog 
Club, during the judging of the class for 
best dog in the show, I was struck by the 

general derision directed at the most spectacular 
of all the entries, a white standard poodle. 
“Blakeen Eiger,” dignified, poised, yet intensely 
alert, stood dazzlingly white and incredibly fluffy 


“Toni and Friend 


among the cream of the winners while in the crowd 
pressing around the ringside were heard such re- 
marks as: “What a sissy,” “That isn’t a dog,” 
“Such a silly trim,” or “I thought I loved all dogs, 
but really I can’t stand that absurd poodle.” I 
seethed with indignation, then realized that be- 
cause the poodle is comparatively rare this scorn 
sprang solely from ignorance. Had these scoffers 
been as well acquainted with the breed as I they 
would have known that “ Blakeen Eiger,” in spite 
of his seeming ultra-sophistication and dandyism, 
was a regular fellow and more than able to hold 


his own in any rough-and-tumble company. It 
almost seemed that he winked at me over the 
shoulder of the judge, an avowed terrier enthusiast, 
and then the idea took shape of making a plea for 
the better understanding and appreciation of the 
poodle. 

Now, all my life, I have had the privilege of the 
companionship of many different breeds of dogs, so 
I feel qualified to write this, particularly as I do 
not own a poodle and therefore cannot be accused 
of partiality on that score. 

To begin with, the poodle’s rather fantastic but 
decidedly smart and becoming trim has very 
practical reasons. Originally he was a hunting dog 
and retriever, in fact the French name “caniche”’ 
is derived from ‘“‘chien canard”’ and as his heavy 
coat impeded him in the water, his hind quarters 
were shaved for greater ease in swimming. Pos- 
sibly the shaved legs and paws was the bright idea 
of a meticulous housekeeper as a safeguard against 
mud on her spotless floors, while the so-called 
bracelets and the pom-pom on the end of the 
tail were probably added as a touch of whimsy 
when the poodle began to attain popularity as a 
circus performer. This traditional trim is in reality 
a badge of honor, the uniform of the trouper and 
entertainer of royalty, quite as much a part of his 
former calling as the fireman’s helmet or the ad- 
miral’s gold braid. 

“Look at the dog in clown’s clothes,” shrilled a 
child’s voice as “Casimir of Puttencove,” newly 
trimmed and brushed, trotted gaily along staid 
Brattle Street and I rejoiced that my joyous, 
fluffy-coated companion wore the costume of his 
circus ancestors, since even a street urchin recog- 
nized its association with a glamorous past. Ad- 
vocates for a more natural appearance must surely 
admit that the traditional trim is less reprehensible 
than the new Dutch trim which cannot be too 
severely condemned because it distorts the poodle 
to the point of disguising him as a parody of the 
Kerry Blue terrier. One wonders why the critics 
of the elaborately barbered poodle do not also heap 
their wrath upon the unfortunate terrier breeds, 
such as the Kerry Blue, wire-haired and Sealyham 
which undergo such deforming transformations 
with the shears at the whim of fashion. 
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beats 


Courtesy of Mrs, George Putnam 


Puttencove Victoria — Taken When a Puppy 


To survive down the ages a breed must have 
great stamina and compelling character and these 
the poodle possesses in abundance since he can 
boast of as ancient a lineage as the mastiff or the 
boar hound. Just as the lanky dogs depicted in 
hieroglyphics are the ancestors of the Afghan 
hound, according to his breeder, so does the poodle- 
fancier claim with equal right that the so-called 
“lion-dogs”’ on certain first century bas-reliefs are 
the forbears of his favorite. Indeed there is a 
similarity in their trim and the mere fact that it 
survived along with the dog scores another point 
in its favor. Whether the poodle is or is not the dog 
immortalized by those early sculptors his ancestry 
affords inexhaustible material for argument. One 
school insists that the breed is of German origin 
and backs the claim with the name itself, poodle 
from “ pudel,”” meaning water, and with his webbed 
feet and fondness for swimming the poodle is 
definitely a water dog. Others declare him to be a 
native of Spain and yet another claim is made that 
he stems from the Irish water spaniel. 

At any rate his kind was well distributed 
throughout Europe in the 15th and 16th centuries 
and posed for such artists as Bernardine Pinturic- 
cio, Martin de Vaux and Albrecht Durer. In the 
18th century they were acclaimed circus perform- 
ers and also lived at court as the pampered com- 
panions of kings. 

Madame DuBarry is said to have prized a num- 


ber of poodles which she outfitted with satin coats 
and plumed hats. One shudders at the fate of these 
canine aristocrats when they fell into the hands of 
the Revolutionists. 

Unquestionably the poodle’s remarkable adapt- 
ability and frequently startling amount of intel- 
ligence are due to his versatile background down 
the centuries. 

Although he is essentially a country dog, always 
eager for strenuous exercise, believe it or not, and 
quite indifferent to snagging his spun-silk coat in 
briars or bedraggling it in muddy ponds, he readily 
finds contentment in urban surroundings. A sen- 
sible amount of caution safeguards him from the 
risks more thoughtless dogs run and he wisely 
avoids too close proximity to moving cars or horses’ 
hooves while his devotion to master and home 
counteract any tendency to stray far afield. Be- 
cause of his very definite sense of humor he will 
strive by all means at his command to win a laugh 
and is full of ingratiating mannerisms which are 
naturally acquired. Yet with all his clownishness 
and unfailing good-nature he is a vigilant and re- 
spected watch-dog. 

Evidently “Casimir” and_ his half-brother 
* Punchinello of Puttencove,” a winning show dog, 
are impressive, even terrifying in spite of their 
sissy appearance for recently they were forbidden 

(Continued on page 15) 
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“Toni and ‘“‘Punch’’ Take a Cruise 
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NOTES FROM THE CLINIC 


Herbert M. Tabbut, D.V.M. 


Cases from February: Istitow\ugust, | ste eyes eee 8,532 
Telephone calls from February Ist to August Ist.......... 3,168 


ITH the opening of the Albany Street 
Shelter and the transfer of the cat ward 
to the first floor at Carver Street, the 
rooms immediately above the main clinic were 
made available for surgical purposes. This 
change was effected at very small cost and has 
provided much-needed space for the care of sick 
and injured animals and greatly improved quarters 
for surgery. There is an additional advantage in 
that surgical patients may be kept more com- 
pletely segregated from those suffering from vari- 
ous ailments, minimizing exposure to contagious 
diseases. 
As in former years, it has been found necessary 


to employ an extra veterinarian during the summer 


months. Dr. Louis W. Feldman from Ames, 
lowa, was selected to fill the position. He is the 
latest of a rather long line of young veterinarians 
who have been employed in this capacity: Dr. 
Frederick Harbaugh, now of Texas; Dr. Benner 
Criley, at the present time located at Pearl 
River, New York; Dr. James H. Emmerson of 
Wollaston, Massachusetts; Dr. Howard C. Raven, 
now practicing in Connecticut; Dr. Paul Gran- 
holm, Dr. George Mather and Dr. Herbert M. 
Tabbut, the last three constituting the permanent 
clinic staff. Each of these men has given and 
received much from his association with the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston. 


Skin Troubles 


Although the season for summer eczema 1s 
almost past, it is not too late to stress again the 
fact that the control of fleas is helpful in very 
many cases, at least in minimizing the severity of 
skin disorders at this time of year. The daily use 
of a good flea powder is definitely helpful when 
animals are so afflicted. 


Distemper 


Canine distemper will soon be a major problem. 
Although this has been stressed repeatedly in OuR 
Fourrootep FRIENDS, we feel impelled to do so 


again. Distemper is a very contagious, infectious 
disease of young dogs usually contracted through 
the lining of the nasal passages. In other words, 
it is usually picked up by a susceptible dog sniffing 
some place where the infection exists. Thus, any 
dog who travels in areas frequented by others is 
in danger of picking up distemper virus. 

The prevention of distemper is possible as the 
result of research over the past twenty years, and 
for a young susceptible dog there is no better in- 
surance against it than by having it inoculated. 

The symptoms of virus distemper are many 
times unnoticed. They consist typically in shiv- 
ering, loss of vigor, loss of appetite and, in some 
instances, sneezing. If untreated, these symptoms 
will disappear in from one to four days, giving the 
impression to the uninitiated that the dog has had 
a very mild cold. About a week after apparent 
recovery, the stage of distemper complications 
begins, giving rise to the many symptoms usually 
referred to as those of distemper. These compli- 
cations are of five general types. First, digestive 
ones characterized by lack of appetite and diar- 
rhea. Second, respiratory complications evidenced 
by more or less of a greenish, sticky discharge from 
the nose, by coughing, sneezing, or by symptoms 
of pneumonia. A third set of complications in- 
volve the eyes and the lining of the eyelids. 
These manifest themselves by an abundant 
sticky, greenish secretion which accumulates as 
rapidly as it is wiped away. Eyes thus affected 
frequently develop corneal ulcers. Another type 
involves the skin and is characterized by greenish 
pustules on the thin-skinned portions of the body, 
notably on the abdomen and under the fore legs. 
The fifth type involves the central nervous system, 
producing convulsive seizures or twitching of 
various portions of the body. 

All these disorders in reality are aftermaths to 
the actual distemper and are not due to the virus 
itself. If treatment is started during the first 
day or two of the illness, many animals can be re- 

(Continued on page 15) 
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MY NEW DOG, “CONGO” 


Alexander Phemister, Boston Herald 


“Congo” 


The world held little attraction for “Congo” the day this 
picture was taken. Too weak to stand, she had been denied 
food, friendship and everything worth having 


ARLY last winter I read a very interesting 
article in one of the popular American dog 
magazines: “‘ Basenjis—The Barkless Dogs, 

from Central Africa.” The first Basenjis were 
brought as presents to the Pharaohs from the 
source of the Nile, and must surely have found 
favor since many of them are depicted in rock en- 
gravings sitting beneath the chairs of those masters 
they served so long ago. These records can be seen 
in the Egyptology Department of the British 
Museum, dated 2300-4000 B.c. 

It was not until the end of the nineteenth 
century that Basenjis were rediscovered and 
brought to a second era of civilization, this time in 
the Western World. Two were shown at Cruft’s, 
England, in 1895 and aroused great interest, but 
unfortunately they died of distemper. Once again 
in 1923, several were imported from the Sudan by 
Lady Helen Nutting, but they died as a result of 
distemper inoculation, then in its experimental 
stages. Finally, in 1937, Mrs. Burn exhibited some 
at Cruft’s, England. They were an instant success, 
and now the breed is firmly established in England 
—three generations having been bred and reared 
over there. 

The Basenjis have incredibly keen noses, scent- 
ing their quarry at as much as eighty yards. They 


Pe % 


“Congo today with her pal ‘‘Boyce”’ 


are known to wash themselves like cats. In fact, 
their cleanliness, total lack of doggy smell, neat 
size and enchanting ways make them hard to beat 
as house pets. 

Being a great lover of dogs, the few facts men- 
tioned above gave me a burning desire to own one 
of these smart little dogs. In the Boston Traveler 
of April 9, 1941, there appeared an article headed, 
“Barkless Dog Arrives Here as Stowaway on 
Freighter.’ There was a picture of Fred Barrett of 
the Animal Rescue League holding the frightened 
Basenji in his hands. She had just arrived in Boston 
after a twenty-one day trip from West Africa. She 
made the journey in the hold of the freighter West 
Leshaway, without food, drink or comment. When 
she was brought to the Animal Rescue League she 
weighed nine pounds and was just about at 
death’s door. With the care given at the League 
and the courage to live and a healthy appetite she 
soon was on the road to recovery. 

The day after the story was published I talked 
to the President of the League, and when he found 
what I knew of the history of the breed, he asked 
me to drop over and see if the dog really was this 
ancient breed, the Basenji. Mr. Sellar listened very 
carefully to what I had to say and drew me out as 
to my knowledge of caring and conditioning dogs. 
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I asked him if the dog had not already been prom- 
ised to someone who would give it a good home if 
I might be considered as its future owner. Mr. 
Sellar said: “‘ You seem to know more about the 
dog than anyone and I don’t see any reason right 
now why you can’t have her, but you will have to 
wait until we have the dog in good health again.” 

I was a regular visitor to the Animal Rescue 
League until I felt certain the doctors would ask 
me to give them a chance to do their regular work. 
I would kneel down at the little Basenji’s cage and 
pet the poor little thing, but she never showed a 
sign of recognition. Her timidness and nervousness 
were no doubt increased by her terrible trip from 
Africa. 

Finally, the day arrived when Mr. Sellar agreed 
with me that the little dog would do as well in my 
care as she would in the hospital. By this time she 
had gained five pounds making her weight fourteen 
pounds. She still had a colitis condition and a case 
of follicular mange. From this day on she received 
the constant care and companionship of Mrs. 
Phemister and myself. 

The first thing the little Basenji did on arrival 
at our home was to run and hide in the darkest 
corner of the room. This behavior was natural 
instinct of the dog reverting to her wild life. I 
did not let her know that I was aware of her timid- 
ness, and she gradually learned that anything I 
did was for her care and welfare. Mrs. Phemister 
and I would allow her down into the living room 
from the room we had set aside for her upstairs. 
During this period we completely ignored her 
presence in the room, and it was not long before 
she made friends with us of her own accord. 

In May we moved down to our farm in Kingston 
and she was given the entire loft of our barn as her 
quarters. I started to take her for long walks in 
the woods. By this time we had decided that her 
name should be “Congo.” When “Congo” went 
into the woods with me I had her on a twenty-yard 
stretch of rope for fear she would run wild. Just 
the noise of an automobile, let alone the sight of 
one, would drive her frantic. When I had the 
courage to let her go off the lead she never made 
any attempt to leave my side. It was really in the 
woods that she regained her courage and started 
to play with me, biting my legs and jumping all 
over me. 

We finally put “Congo” on the regular food that 
dogs eat in this country and her intestinal trouble 
gradually vanished. The mange cleared up with 
the persistent application of the medicine pre- 

(Continued on page 18) 


CAPE COD BRANCH 


Margaret Morse Coffin, Director 


OME of our members, readers of this column, 
may recall that almost every summer since 
our Branch was organized, we have sought 

some active means by which to make its work 
known to a wider circle of friends. For several 
years in succession we held Tag Days in all towns 
on the Cape. One year a large Bridge party was 
given, and to the performance with Cornelia Otis 
Skinner as star of the evening, nearly 1,000 persons 
came from all over Cape Cod. 

One afternoon this July, one of our loyal mem- 
bers, Mrs. Arthur Wheelwright of Chatham, gave 
a Tea in behalf of our Branch, and Mrs. William L. 
Hodges, Field Director, whose plan it is to stimu- 
late increase in our membership list, showed movy- 
ing pictures of the Animal Rescue League of Bos- 
ton. The audience was amazed by her figures 
concerning the Free Clinic, also the number of 
other dogs, cats and miscellaneous animals hu- 
manely cared for at Carver Street; and on the other 
side of the scale the appalling decrease in member- 
ship due to world conditions. 

Your Cape Cod director told of our work here, 
described a visit to our Eastham Receiving Station 
where five interesting dogs were awaiting homes, 
and in closing read by request a group of her 
Animal Verses, a number of which deal with the 
close relationship between children and their pets. 

We were fortunate in securing for our entertain- 
ment Ellenor Cook (Mrs. J. Philip Lane), well 
known for her charming folk songs presented in 
costume—and who kindly gave her services for the 
cause. It was a responsive audience, and nearly 
100 persons were gathered in the large living room. 
Former members took this opportunity to renew 
their memberships, and many new-made friends 
joined our ranks, realizing what a serious situation 
contronts our neighborhood unless our League still 
recelves encouraging support. 

Boys and girls who helped us with our first Tag 
Days are now grown up. Some of the boys are 
overseas or in army camps in our own country, 
while the girls are absorbed in training for home 
defense. Yet they do not forget their interest in 
our work, as the following episode will show. Not 
long ago an old dog, once black but grizzled by age 
and misfortune, strayed through our community. 
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Refused food at some doors under the unfortu- 
nate impression that this would give him a “better 
chance” to find his home, and chased by other 
dogs, he slunk on his way till at last with nightfall, 
he dropped exhausted by the edge of a marsh. 
But presently a boy came by whom he followed, 
still in spite of sad experience hopeful that some 
human being would give him succor. This time 
confidence was not misplaced. The boy led him 
to the nearby home of one of our members where 
other young people were gathered, and where food, 
water and kindly refuge were immediately pro- 
vided. They knew all about sending for our 
Animal Rescue League agent who came in quick 
response to their call. As the mother of the family 
said of this group in describing the incident after- 
wards: “ You know how their love and sympathy 
for animals in distress was fostered years ago when 
they helped the League with the Tag Days, and 
that gave them something they will never forget.” 

We hope year by year to welcome new friends 
young or old to our ranks—those who will spring 
to the defense of a much misunderstood charity 
which gives so freely to mankind, and asks so little. 
Is not this true of the animals themselves for 
whom we speak? Dr. Robert 8. MackKellar, in his 
book “How You Look to Your Pets,” expresses 
his thought in this way: 


“Old Shep will drowse, and in his sleep he will drift 
away without a pang to whatever heaven is reserved for 
the generous, the loyal, and the true who ask nothing for 
themselves and give everything they have to give. I 
wonder if that is why God put our pets on earth—as 
living examples of the virtues? We men and women 
KNOW what the virtues are. The animals LIVE 
them.” 

“Four WINDS” 
HarwIcHPort 


A Plea for Poodles 
(Continued from page 11) 


the campus of a well-known woman’s college on 
the ground that they frightened the students! 

Just to give you an example of the breed's 
hardiness, recently ‘ Punchinello” during a cold 
northeaster dove into the icy, storm-whipped 
water of a Maine harbor just for the fun of it. 
Mind you it was early April and anyone who has 
felt the chill of Maine coast water in midsummer 
will admit that there is nothing sissy or effete about 
a dog who will do that! 


A GENEROUS AND TIMELY GIFT 


HIS pedigreed Russian Wolfhound, Czarina 

Doneroving, was until her death owned by 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Royce Butler, Auburndale, 
Massachusetts. 


In her memory Mrs. Butler presented the Ani- 
mal Rescue League with an ambulance for the use 


of the Inspection Department. It is practical 
evidence, not only of her love for her departed pet, 
but of Mrs. Butler’s appreciation of the work the 
League is doing. 

Her generosity is deeply appreciated. 


Notes from the Clinic 
(Continued from page 12) 

stored to health in a few days. If treatment is 
delayed until the stage of complications, the illness 
may drag on six to eight weeks with many deaths. 

The repetition of the above facts will, we hope, 
be helpful in aiding in the recognition of this 
disease, or, better still, in its prevention. 
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THE MONGREL 


Marion D. Caspole 


Wepster’s Dic- 
tionary defines 
the word mon- 
grel in part as: 
“the progeny re- 
sulting from the 
crossing, originally of 
two, now of several, 
breeds, as domestic animals, esp. dogs; any- 
thing, as an animal, plant or person, of mixed 
breed;—used esp. disparagingly, 
formerly as a term of abuse, and 
still figuratively.” 

Purebred dogs need no de- 
fense. Let us joyfully admit 
great intelligence, loyalty, lova- 
bleness and all the other desir- 
able attributes none too lavishly 
heaped upon them. 

On the other hand, the inter- 
bred dog is too generally consid- 
ered a tramp, a pariah, as an animal hovering 
on or a little outside the rim of respectability. 
Actually their splendid 
traits so outweigh the 
general use of the word 
“mongrel” that any- 
one who has owned a 
dog of this type will 
rise against the definition. The little heads 
scattered over this page are of dogs of un- 
known ancestry which have found refuge 
inside the League’s walls within recent days. 
Cross-breeding has un- 
doubtedly, in many 
cases, strengthened de- 
sirable characteristics. 
Most of them have and 
probably all of them will 
be placed in good homes. 
They orient themselves 


to the wealthy 
home and to the 
more humble hab- 
itation. They 
do not demand 
special diets and 
luxurious surroundings, 
but given decent and 
kindly treatment reflect 
whole-hearted devotion. 


their gratitude by 
The protective in- 
stinct is not a product of selective 
breeding nor is intelligence, loy- 
alty, affection or devotion. 
Constancy, homage, deference 


and a dozen other attributes 
with interwoven meanings can be 
added without doing complete 
justice to this creature which 
Tennyson could appropriately 
have had in mind when he wrote: 
“theirs not to make reply, theirs 
not to reason why.” 

All of this may seem like distortion or cant 
to the man who has 
never allowed a dog 
to enter his life suffi- 
ciently to permit the 
establishment of the 
bond known only to 
those who have proved by close association 
with a number of dogs that the praise is 
deserved. 


The dog of undefined ancestry, as well as 
the purebred, except the one which has had 
virtue bred and_ trained 
out of him, possesses in 
large measure the ideal 
traits humans admire but 
despite natural intelligence 
and other advantages often 
fail to attain. 
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CATS IN NEW HOMES 


ESPITE the fact that cats outrank dogs 
two to one in League activities, there are 
comparatively few incidents concerning 

them which can be used for publicity purposes. 
They are undoubtedly becoming more popular as 
pets and a few letters from among the many re- 
ceived are indications of the place they make for 
themselves in the homes in which they are placed. 


“Peter” Litchfield 


In reply to your card asking us about the yellow and 
white kitten, we are very happy to say that he has 
captured the heart of everybody, and has never had a 
sick minute. His weight is four pounds. He is very 
active and full of pep. 

Will pay you a personal visit that you may look him 
Thank you again for the lovely kitty. 

Mr. AND Mrs. BEN LitcHFrreELp 
16 Colonial Road 
North Weymouth, Massachusetts 


over. 


April 18, 1941 

This is just to let you know that “Big Boy,” the 
maltese kitten which I took from the League on March 
22nd, is very happy and contented in his new home. 
He is very well behaved, was housebroken from the 
first day we had him, and will be a very healthy cat if 
he continues to enjoy eggs, vegetables and custards as 
much as he does now. 

Around the middle or the end of June he will be in 
to see you—then you will be able to judge for yourself— 
and I’m sure you will think he is as nice as he can be. 

Marton E. Ray 
14 Lowden Avenue 
Somerville, Massachusetts 


April 18, 1941 
In answer to your card about a kitten placed with us 

on March 15th, 1941, we are glad to say that he is well 
and seems much contented. Now that it is warm, he 
spends a great deal of his time out of doors and is learn- 
ing his way about the neighborhood very rapidly. He 
has most of the dogs behaving nicely, and the others are 
learning fast. 

Mrs. Evita MacInrosu 

44 Naples Road 


Brookline, Massachusetts 


June 29, 1941 
In answer to your card of June 19th, the white and 
tiger kitten is the cutest pet we ever owned. He is well 
and contented and very much attached to a pedigreed 
Beagle Hound we own. It is a scream to watch them 
play. They have regular boxing matches, and the kit- 
ten is very spunky and gives the dog plenty. He’s just 
as fresh as can be, and not a bit afraid. We are all 
crazy about him, and as soon as J can find time [ll bring 
him to the Clinic. 
Bertrua E. Cirrrorp 
171 Riverside Avenue 
Medford, Massachusetts 


June 27, 1941 

Replying to your card of May 10th, the tiger cat my 
son brought home I am delighted with. The first thing 
I must say, he looks so much like my other pet that I had 
for fifteen years, I look at him sometimes and think it is 
he. He is a very smart kitty. He takes a paper ball 
and runs across the floor and brings it back just like a 
littledog. Alsohehelpsmewashdishes. You should see 
him sit and watch and put his little paw in the soap suds. 
He is very gentle and plays so cute. I love him very 
much, and my two sons just treat him like a baby. He 
loves to ride in the car and never attempts to jump out. 
He is very happy and has a good home, and we hope 
we can keep him as long as the other one. 

Hope you will excuse my writing as he is up on the 
table playing with my pen. You will see where he has 
bent the paper. We think he is just fine, and called 
him “Tim.” That was the other cat’s name. 

Mrs. JAMES CoLLins 
180 Church Street 
Watertown, Massachusetts 


RETURNING VACATIONISTS: Do not leave cats behind. 
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STATE FEDERATION ORGANIZED IN MAINE 


LL credit for a meeting replete with thrill and 
enthusiasm from the time Judge Edward I. 
Gleszer raised the gavel until after adjourn- 

ment must go to the Bangor Humane Society, 
particularly to Miss Gladys F. Taggett, Secretary 
and Humane Education Director. It was at- 
tended by: 


Miss Mabel Connor, President, Augusta Humane So- 
ciety, Augusta 

Frank B. Young, State Humane Agent, Augusta 

Edwin M. Crowell, Humane Agent, Bangor Humane 
Society, Bangor 

Mrs. Edwin M. Crowell, Bangor 

Mrs. Charles Davis, Director, Bangor Humane Society, 
Bangor 

Mrs. Harry Emery, Director, Bangor Humane Society, 
Bangor 

Elizabeth I. Firth, Treasurer, Bangor Humane Society, 
Bangor 

Judge Edward I. Gleszer, President, Bangor Humane 
Society, Bangor 

Harold P. Marsh, Director, Bangor Humane Society, 
Bangor 

Charles Herbert Smith, Bangor: 

Miss Gladys F. Taggett, Secretary, Bangor Humane 
Society, Bangor 

Mrs. Perley Tarbell, Director, Bangor Humane Society, 
Bangor 

Miss Winnifred E. Taylor, Bangor 

Mrs. Job C. Tyler, Bangor 

Dr. L. S. Cleaves, Maine State Director, American 
Red Star Animal Relief, and agent of Bar Harbor 
So beGa A. 

Mrs. L. S. Cleaves, Bar Harbor 

Mrs. Ernest Crowell, Bath 

Miss Anita Harris, Holbrook Island, Castine, a Vice 
President of the Animal Rescue League of Boston, 
Massachusetts, and director of New England Anti- 
Vivisection Society 

Dr. Sadler, D. V. M., Ellsworth 

Mrs. Louis Dalton, Vice President, Houlton Animal 
Refuge League, Houlton 

Charles Wormwood, State Humane Agent, Kennebunk 

Miss Margaret Trembley, Kennebunk 

Frank O. Thomas, State Humane Agent, Lincoln 

F. Hanson, State Humane Agent, Mattawamkeag 

O. H. Brown, State Humane Agent, Old Town 

Arthur J. Carbee, Humane Agent, Animal Refuge 
League, Portland 

Ernest Dyer, General Agent, Maine State S. P. A., Port- 
land 

Mrs. Ernest Dyer, Portland 


Mrs. John M. Kimball, President, Animal Refuge 
League, Portland 

John J. Morris, Deputy Sheriff, Portland 

Mrs. John J. Morris, Portland 

L. R. Hastings, State Humane Agent, Rockland 

Mrs. Robert F. Sellar, Boston, Massachusetts 

Robert F. Sellar, President, Animal Rescue League of 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Preceding the organization of the Maine Federa- 
tion of Humane Societies, the following specific 
topics were informally discussed: Shelters; Hu- 
mane Education; Trapping; Vivisection; and gen- 
eral matters of importance. 

Judge Gleszer was the happy choice for Presi- 
dent of the new federation. Other officers are: 
Vice Presidents—Ernest H. Dyer, General Agent 
of the Maine State Society for the Protection of 
Animals, Portland; Miss Mabel Connor, President 
of the Augusta Humane Society, Augusta; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer—Miss Gladys F. Taggett, Secre- 
tary of the Bangor Humane Society in Bangor. 
In addition to the officers, the following were 
elected Regional Directors: Miss Anita Harris, 
Castine; Dr. L. S. Cleaves, Bar Harbor; Charles 
Wormwood, Kennebunk; Mrs. Louis Dalton, 
Houlton; Leon Hastings, Rockland; Mrs. John 
Kimball, Portland. 

All good wishes for the new Federation. 


My New Dog ” Congo” 
(Continued from page 14) 


scribed by the doctor at the Animal Rescue 
League. She has gained five pounds, is in wonder- 
ful condition, and has been inoculated against dis- 
temper. Her coat is without a blemish and she is 
as slick as satin. 

I was fortunate in securing a male Basenji, the 
only other dog of this breed in America. This dog 
was not doing very well with its former owner and 
it was decided the companionship of my female 
would go a long way to make its life a happier one. 
The male is four years old and is acting as a father 
to the little one. No matter how much “Congo” 
bites his legs or neck he just rolls her off, and when 
“Congo” gets too frisky the male, whose name is 
“Boyce,” just puts her down with his strong 
sturdy legs and tells her to behave herself. 
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(Ge... reading of OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS will convey a fair impression of the scope of the League’s 
work, but nothing more. Members by the score confess that until they had spent an hour or two in the first-floor 
corridor they had not realized either the extent of, or the vital need for, the services rendered. 

The telephones are seldom idle, and many times during the day the facilities are sorely taxed to accommodate 
the visitors who bring dogs, cats, birds, and other pets of a wide variety for surgical treatment or medical care. 
Others are searching for lost animals and still others are seeking a pet to bring joy into the life of a child or to fill 
the void created by the passing of a family dog or cat. 

The shifting scene alternately reflects joy and sorrow. Strong men shed tears quite as freely as women and 
children—not as openly, it is true—when compelled to separate from a fireside companion, and they rejoice in like 
measure when reunited with a dog or cat which had been given up as lost. 

Agents are constantly arriving with stray, sick, injured or unwanted animals and quickly departing to in- 
vestigate reported cases of cruelty or mistreatment and to bring in more animals to find sanctuary behind the walls 
of 51 Carver Street. 

While a visit will not indicate what is going on at the stockyards or on the public highways, it will prove 
worth while, nevertheless. 


Record of Animals for Six Months Ending July 31, 1941 


Horses Sheep Poultry 
Dogs Cats and Cattle | and and Mise. Total 
| Mules | Swine | Birds 
ee Es er | | =F 

Collected by ambulances......... 5,497 | 26,801 283 282 32,863 
Delivered by owners..........-.. 1,728 | 2,957 121 64. 4,870 
Investigation department......... 330 | 182 200% 505 4 95 103) 1,329 
gieehi doom Nek tS oF] 109 | 1 ] 208 
[cc Ra | 969 4,470 | 24. 44 5,507 
[Nonthampton street... ase. aa 236 | 907 BD: 6 Lee 
North Bennet Street............ 18 | 345 | 1 1 365 
ABA DTC Se eens, hile oa ee 32 | 331 | Q 365 
COTES SS oh ee a eee 151 1,022 Q ] TRG 
TEROSIE TBYOYSiG VaR! coh chal Wana ee cae Pe Be 86 | Os 811 
Pres tatwich fos aires. 8. | 64 | 278 Q 344 
TRONS Ura oe CAR ae et eeear 128 218 Bes a) 351 
TRNOSS AUTIAY we cee EE ceo gi eee 42 538 ih 4 Q 583 
Be me oe atresia ose ans 5,544 2,570 | 418 8,532 
EL cyte tcp eames Sheil Feit. chee, 14,922 41,453 200 5065 5 552 839 58,476 


* Horses destroyed, 36; investigations, 1,760. 
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THE CARE AND TREATMENT OF SWINE 


Herbert M. Tabbut, D.V.M., George W. Mather, D.V.M., and Paul R. Granholm, D.V.M. 


We are deeply indebted to the following for their assistance in supplying text material and photographs in the 
compilation of this article: ‘‘ Feeds and Feeding” by Henry & Morrison; The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture; Massachusetts State College; The O. I. C. Swine Breeders’ Association; Berkshire News; United Duroe Record 
Association; Hampshire Swine Registry; The American Poland China Record Association; The National Spotted 
China Record and Bulletin; and other sources too numerous to mention in any but a general way. 


HERE are two well-defined types of hogs, the fat or lard type and the bacon type. The general breeding 
| [ eenaeney of today is toward the hog of utility or near bacon type. This is due to the huge stores of lard, 
which seem to be without any world market. 

FAT OR LARD TYPE: Berkshire, Cheshire, Chester White, Duroc-Jersey, Hampshire, Poland-China and 
Spotted Poland China. 

The lard-type hog, fairly thickset, with good length and depth, is usually raised in the “corn belt.” Corn feeding 
produces fat at the expense of the muscle or lean meat. Corn is the principal hog feed of the United States. 

BACON TYPE: Tamworth and Yorkshire. 

As indicated by the name, animals of the bacon type are grown chiefly because of their superior characteristics 
for the production of bacon, and in consequence are different in conformation from hogs of the lard type. 

A recent development in the United States is the Hereford hog, which, like Hereford cattle, have white faces 
and red bodies. This is mentioned since the breed is gaining in popularity. There are, of course, many other 
breeds but space will not permit the details of their characteristics. No attempt has been made to describe any 
but those accepted as the most popular. 

BERKSHIRE—Many of this breed, one of the oldest, deriving its name from Berkshire in England, have been 
imported into the United States and Canada from English herds, and they are distributed all over the British 
Isles, South America, Hawaii and some countries on the European Continent. 

Description.—TVhe Berkshire 1s a little above medium in size, the face is moderately dished, the snout medium 
in length, the jowl full and heavy, and the neck short, with considerable crest. The ears are firmly attached to the 
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sea sh 


1. Head and face 5. Jowl 10. Belly and flank 
2. Eyes 6. Shoulder 11. Ham and rump 
3. Ears 7. Chest or heart girth 12. Feet and legs 
4. Neck 8. Back and loin 13. Tail 

9. Side and ribs 
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Berkshire 


head and are usually erect. The standard color is black with white markings in the face, on each foot, and on the 
tip of the tail. The peculiarity of the Berkshire breed is the short, upturned nose. Mature boars usually weigh 
from 600 to 850 pounds, sows from 450 to 650 pounds. 

CHESHIRE—The Cheshire pig, whose native home is Jefferson County, New York, originated with the im- 
portation from England of a Yorkshire boar which was used with white pigs of the district. It is believed that 
Suffolk blood also entered into the combination which produced the Cheshire. 

Description.—This breed is medium in size, although some specimens attain heavy weight. The face is slightly 
dished but not extremely so, and the ears which are small and fine stand erect or point slightly forward. The 
color of the hair and skin is white, both being regarded as superior in quality by those who are familiar with the 
breed. A. H. Bates, once a prominent breeder of swine, states that it is difficult to judge the weight of this breed. 

CHESTER WHITE—The Chester White breed had its origin in Chester County, Pennsylvania. These were 
crossed with smaller type hogs, but the most successful cross was attained by using an imported hog from Bedford- 
shire, England. This breed is very prolific, has a good disposition, and adapts itself easily to its environment. It 
matures early, and, being a good grazer, good feeder, and possessing good dressing qualities. has demonstrated its 
utility on many farms. 


Chester White 


Special mention should be made of the Ohio Improved Chester White since this branch of the breed has an indi- 
vidual record, although they are not easily distinguished from other Chester Whites. Credit for origin is given 
to Mr. L. B. Silver of Salem, Ohio, following an eastern trip made for the specific purpose of improving existing 
breeds. From his breeding is descended what is known as the Ohio Improved Chester White (O. I. C.) strain, and 
all animals known now as O. I. C. W. trace back to his herd. 

Description.—As the name implies, this breed is pure white in color of hair, the face is straight, and the snout 
is usually a little longer than that of the Poland-China. The ears are medium size, soft, pointing forward and 
slightly outward, drooping gracefully and fully under control of the animal. Mature boars weigh from 600 to 
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Duroc-Jersey 


900 pounds, some individuals attaining a weight of 1,000 pounds. The sows weigh from 500 to 700 pounds. 

DUROC-JERSEY—Red pigs have existed in the United States for a great many years, and there seems to be no 
satisfactory account of their origin. However, a large, red breed with heavy lopped ears and generous body length 
attained considerable prominence in New Jersey and eventually became known as Jersey Reds. The Duroc origi- 
nated in Saratoga County, New York. Several years after the independent breeding of Durocs and Jersey Reds, 
these hogs were intermingled in breeding, with the result that there was formed the breed known at the present 
time as Duroc-Jersey. They are well distributed all over the United States and have been introduced into Canada. 

Description.—The head is usually regarded as small in proportion to the size, the face is either straight or slightly 
dished, and the nose of medium length. The ears are of medium size and droop forward, the top third more or 
less breaking over. Young pigs are usually a bright red, and with age the tint changes varying from light to dark. 
Some are cherry red, a popular color, while others are yellowish red or a shade of chestnut. The sows are prolific 
and are good milkers and mothers, weighing approximately 500 to 700 pounds. The boars weigh about 650 to 
950 pounds, although in show condition some attain a weight of 1,000 pounds. 

HAM PSHIRE—Originally known as Thin Rind, but in 1904 was changed to Hampshire. In 1823 they came 
to Massachusetts from Hampshire, England, and classed as a bacon breed, but now recognized as a lard breed. 
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Hampshire 


Description.—The most striking characteristic of the Hampshire is the white belt around its body, including the 
shoulders and front legs. The jowls are light, the head is small and narrow, the snout smooth and well set, and 
the flesh is of good quality. In color they are either “listed” (which refers to the white belt) or black, the most 
fashionable color consisting of black extremities with a white belt from four to twelve inches wide. Sows weigh 
from 450 to 650 pounds, and boars from 550 to 850 pounds. 

POLAND-CHIN A—This breed originated in Butler and Warren counties in Ohio. The exact origin is not 
altogether clear, but in the early seventies A. C. Moore of Canton, Ohio, and D. M. Magie of Oxford, Ohio, devel- 
oped a wide-spread reputation for their hogs and advertised them extensively. They were known at the time, 
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Poland-China 


respectively, as the Moore hogs and the Magie hogs. From them was developed the breed now known as the 
Poland-China. Previous to 1816 the Russian and Byfield breeds were used extensively for crossing with the 
common hogs of the Miami Valley, Ohio. These were white breeds possessing more or less merit as feeders. In 
1816 the Society of Shakers of Union Village, Warren County, brought a boar and three sows from Philadelphia. 
The pigs were represented to the Shakers as being of pure Chinese blood, and they were called Big Chinas. The 
boar and two of the sows are said to have been pure white, and the other sow was white with sandy and black 
spots. These Big Chinas and their descendants were crossed freely with hogs then in the country, and the resulting 
type came to be known as the Warren County Hog. It was claimed that a Poland breed was used for crossing with 
Warren County hogs, thereby producing the Poland-China breed. 

Description.—The face is classed as straight, the nose and space from below the eyes to nostrils being free of 
dishing. The ears should be fine and firmly attached, with the tip drooped, the droop taking in about one-third 
of the length of the ear. The color of the Poland-China has undergone something of an evolution, from white 
to black, and the color of the present-day animal is generally black. Many, however, have white spots on different 
parts of the body. Boars weigh from 650 to 1,000 pounds and sows from 500 to 700 pounds. 

SPOTTED POLAND-CHIN A—Tbe Spotted Poland-China in many ways is very much like the Poland-China, 
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Spotted Poland-China 


but there is much more white on the body of the former. The appearance is that of a black hog with numerous 
white spots. These hogs began to be noticed more during the time when there was a tendency throughout the 
country to get away from the hot-blood Poland-Chinas. The Spotted Poland-Chinas, having more length and 
greater size than the hot-bloods, attracted the attention of farmers who were looking for larger hogs. 

Description —The head is short and broad, and the ears are somewhat larger than those of the Poland-China 
breed. They have a fairly straight, broad back, good depth of body, legs of medium length with heavy bone of 
medium quality. Boars weigh from 650 to 1,000 pounds and sows from 500 to 700 pounds. The sows are prolific 
and raise good-sized litters. 
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TAMWORTH—tThis breed is probably one of the oldest and purest of all breeds of hogs. There is no evidence 
of its having been crossed with other modern breeds. It takes its name from Tamworth in Staffordshire, England. 

Description —This breed has a rather long, straight snout, and usually has little or no dish to the face. The 
ears are large, firmly attached, generally inclined slightly forward and fringed with fine hair. The Tamworth 
should have * golden-red hair on a flesh-colored skin, free from black,” but the shade of red varies considerably in 
individuals and a chestnut shade is quite common. They do not mature quite as early as some of the other breeds. 
Mature boars weigh from 700 to 1,000 pounds and sows from 550 to 800 pounds. 

YORKSHIRE—Y orkshires are of English origin and are descended from a race of large, coarse-boned, leggy, 
white hogs which were common in Yorkshire and adjacent counties for a great many years. ‘They are found 
in nearly all parts of the United States and Canada. There are comparatively few countries of any importance 
from a livestock standpoint where the breed is not represented. There are two distinct types known as the Large 
and Middle Yorkshires. The Large Yorkshire greatly outnumbers the other and is the type raised by Yorkshire 
breeders in the United States. 

Description —They are large, white in color, with smooth, even, deep bodies, very long, capable of dressing out 
a large percentage of meat with bacon of very good quality. The face is slightly dished, and the snout of medium 
length and practically straight. The ears are large, and sometimes incline forward, especially in old animals, but 
they are usually erect and firmly attached to the head. The sows are prolific and are generally good sucklers. 
Mature boars weigh from 700 to 1,000 pounds and sows from 500 to 800 pounds. 


SANITATION 


As will be noted in other parts of this article, the matter of swine sanitation has an important bearing on many 
of the contagious, parasitic, and nutritional disorders of swine. These animals are instinctively clean, and if given 
an opportunity will live under very hygienic conditions. It is true that they wallow in the mire to cool themselves 
and to provide a protection against insects, and search for food in any puddle, but the too common filthiness of 
pigsties is rather the fault of owners than occupants. Far too often they are kept year after year in the same hog lot, 
or pigsty, where diseases live and multiply—with the result that they become an ever-increasing source of trouble to 
each succeeding generation of animals. Ideally, swine should live for only a few months on a given plot of ground. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory method of swine sanitation is the McLean County System developed in McLean 
County, Illinois. Briefly, it works as follows: the brood sows after having been immunized against hog cholera 
and freed from external and internal parasites are washed to remove parasite ova from their bodies, and immedi- 
ately moved to clean portable colony houses. Here the pigs are born in clean pens on land that has not been con- 
taminated by the droppings of swine for at least a year. The portable houses are moved frequently during the 
first four months of the life of a young pig. At this period the young are very well developed, immunized to cholera 
and almost ready for market and are moved back to the hog lot for the fattening process. In the McLean County 
System each sow and her litter are kept by themselves. This does much to minimize the disease problems of 
voung swine, and breeders would do well to look further into this system. 


HousinG 


The housing of swine is primarily a winter problem in many sections of this country involving the use of central 
units. In these the floors should be of concrete or other impervious materials which may readily be kept clean. 
They should be moderately supplied with bedding. During the warm months of the year, and in more temperate 
areas, housing is not a serious problem, but protection from the sun and heat should be available during extremely 
warm weather. The outdoor facilities should be spacious and dry, with provision for fresh water available at all 
times. Portable colony houses for an individual sow 
and her litter are ideal, as stressed elsewhere. With 
young pigs warm winter quarters are important for 
best gains. Where spring litters are born in cold 
weather fairly warm quarters must be provided. If 
there is no central hog barn and the colony house is 
used, it must be well protected, and should have some 
added heating such as a lantern hung inside. 

EXERCISE 

Swine are poorly suited anatomically for strenuous 
or prolonged exercise. The scant lung and heart ca- 
pacity in proportion to body weight, and the very large 
amount of fat, are factors which make violent exercise 
hazardous. Exercise should be limited particularly 
during very hot weather in order to avoid heat stroke. 
Type Movable House However, for breeding stock and growing pigs moderate 
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Plenty of Water and Exercise Are Also Musts of Profitable Hog Production 


exercise is of utmost importance. If a permanent hog house is used, exercise can be induced by feeding the animals 
at a point away from their place of shelter so that they will walk this distance regularly. 


FEEDING 

It is impossible in the space afforded to discuss comprehensively the matter of swine feeding, but a few general 
principles may be outlined. The pig excels all other farm animals in the economy with which it converts a given 
amount of food into edible meat, requiring but four to five pounds of dry food to produce a pound of gain, whereas 
fattening cattle require from ten to twelve pounds. Also, pigs will profitably utilize many by-products of the farm, 
often otherwise wasted, such as dairy by-products, and kitchen and garden waste as well as grains that cannot 
otherwise be disposed of profitably. No other line of live stock farming can be so quickly brought into profitable 
production with limited capital. Because of the rapid gains made by swine, and due to the fact that the digestive 
apparatus is designed to handle concentrated foods in great proportion, and also because concentrated cereal grains 
contain a relatively high proportion of carbohydrates, the most economical gains from the feeding of swine occur 
when protein supplements are added to the diet. This is due to the fact that flesh contains a considerable amount 
of protein. Therefore, protein must be supplied in order for gains to occur in most economical fashion. Not only 
must protein be supplied in ample amount, but also the proteins must be of proper quality. This latter require- 
ment is of greater importance in the feeding of swine than with cattle, horses or sheep, because swine grow so rap- 
idly. Proteins are complex substances, being made up of some twenty-two amino acids over half of which must 
be supplied in the diet to prevent deficiency. Many of the common protein-rich swine feeds when fed with cereals. 
do not balance the proteins contained in the cereals. For example, wheat middlings, linseed meal, gluten feed, 
or corn germ meal makes a very unsatisfactory ration for young pigs not on pasture. This is probably due to the 
unbalanced nature of the proteins thus furnished, although these supplements may also be low in calcium. On 
the other hand, skim milk, butter- 
milk, whey, tankage. and fish meal, 
a'l of which are animal substances, 
supplement cereals in most efficient 
fashion because they supply proteins 
which are rich in those amino acids 
which are scant or absent in the 
grains. Therefore, the diet basis 
for most profitable pork production 
should be cereals, preferably corn 
or barley, and one or several of the 
substances mentioned above. Corn 
and tankage is the standard diet of 
food concentrates fed in the pork- 
producing areas of this country. 
Probably soy bean oil meal, from 
which the oil has been removed, is Feeding Racks 
one of the better plant substitutes for tankage. 
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Bacon Type Swine—Feeding.— Bacon type swine constitute a rather small portion of swine raised in this country. 
Their feeding differs to some extent because the production of high quality bacon demands that the carcass should 
show much less fat in proportion to lean meat than in feeding of “‘fat lard hogs.” The fat must be white, firm, 
and solid. Bacon production is a specialty, and great care is necessary to produce hard, firm carcasses. Barley 
ranks first for bacon production, followed by oats and peas. Skim milk and whey, combined with cereal grains, 
including corn in limited amount, makes good bacon. Corn, beans, soy beans, peanuts and rice by-products all 
tend to produce soft bacon. Good pasture, such as rape, clover or alfalfa is helpful in producing prime bacon 
carcasses. 

Minerals.—Swine suffer from lack of minerals in their diet far more commonly than do other livestock. This 
is because they are fed largely upon cereals, and also because of the fact that they grow so rapidly. It is well 
known that pigs frequently become crippled during growth or shipment, and that brood sows often break down 
while suckling their pigs. These troubles are due, in a large part at least, to a lack of minerals in their rations. 
Because of the widespread belief that swine should not be fed salt, this is probably the element which is most fre- 
quently lacking in the diet, but its effects are not so easily recognized as are deficiencies of calcium and phosphorus, 
the bone-building minerals. Although pigs require less salt than other farm animals, it should be supplied with 
regularity. They make better gains when allowed free access to salt than when it is rationed. It may be supplied 
in a trough or in a small self-feeder. If pigs have not been allowed free access to this substance, they may at first 
overeat. Salt is not poisonous to swine as has been commonly believed. Deaths due to the drinking of salt brine 
are probably due to other poisonous substances in the mixture. Pigs on good pastures, such as alfalfa, clover or 
rape, which are receiving well-balanced rations otherwise, would make good gains without the addition of any 
mineral supplement except common salt. In fact, if plenty of skim milk, buttermilk, tankage, or fish meal is fed, 
it is doubtful if there is any advantage in adding other minerals. 

However, hogs being fed in the dry lot, that is without access to pasture, should receive minerals supplying cal- 
cium and phosphorus. Many of the proprietary mineral mixtures, sold for the purpose of supplying these elements, 
sell for extravagant prices considering the cost of the ingredients of which they are composed. Any farmer can 
provide, at small expense, a simple home-prepared mineral mixture, which, so far as is known, will be just as effec- 
tive as the best proprietary mixture. Perhaps one of the best substances for supplying calcium and phosphorus 
is steamed bone meal. This is rather unpalatable, and is not apt to be eaten in sufficient quantities unless it is 
mixed with the other ingredients of the ration, but its palatability can be increased by mixing salt with it, and it 
can be further enhanced in palatability by adding such supplements as tankage or meat meal. One pound of 
tankage should be added to nine pounds of mixture 

In some sections, particularly in areas around the Great Lakes, heavy losses have occurred from hairlessness, 
or “goiter” in new-born pigs. Such animals are likely to be dead at birth, or if born alive are usually so weak 
they survive only afew hours. This disorder is due to lack of iodine in the system, with a resulting thyroid upset, 
and may be prevented by the administration of iodine in the form of some water-soluble iodide to the sows while 
they are pregnant. In most areas of this country there is sufficient iodine in the soil, and, therefore, in the feed 
so that this disorder is not likely to occur except in goiter districts. Therefore, as a general rule, it is not advisable 
to add iodides to the diet except in goiter areas. When iodides are given, very small amounts are sufficient. One 
or two grains daily for a brood sow is ample. 

Garbage Feeding.—The disposal of garbage is a problem of major proportions in large cities, but in many respects 
it is a short-sighted policy to feed it to swine in an uncooked state. Trichinosis, a disease readily transmissible 
to man, is briefly covered in a separate paragraph in this article in which the danger attending the feeding of un- 
cooked garbage is indicated. In California vesicular exanthema, another disease of considerable proportions very 
readily transmissible through the medium of raw gar- 
bage, is encountered. Municipal garbage-feeding 
plants are so numerous and of such size as to far out- 
rival individual swine-raising establishments. Foot 
and mouth disease is prone to appear in these establish- 
ments due to the fact that imported meat and meat 
products coming from areas in which the disease pre- 
vails are apt to first occur in these establishments. 
All these difficulties point to the fact that while the 
feeding of garbage to swine is a large industry, it is 
one which needs very close veterinary supervision in 
order to minimize opportunities for the spread of serious 
diseases not only of swine but of man. 


Broop Sows 


The most important points in feeding and care o 
The most important point feeding 1 care of 
brood sows are: First, well-balanced rations which Garbage Feeding 
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supply an abundance of complete proteins, minerals 
and vitamins; Second, rations which are laxative instead 
of constipating; Third, proper amounts of feed—not too 
much or the sows will be too fat; Fourth, plenty of 
exercise; Fifth, comfortable, dry, roomy, well-ventilated 
and well-lighted quarters; Sixth, freedom from external 
and internal parasites. 


PRENATAL AND PostNATAL CARE 


The period of gestation averages about one hundred 
and twelve days, although it may range from ninety- 
eight to one hundred and twenty-four. Even if sows 
are properly fed and cared for during gestation, heavy 
losses may occur among the young at farrowing time 
unless careful attention is given to the details which 
make success reasonably sure. Lack of care at the 
time of delivery results in heavy losses from sows 

Renata lying on their pigs and from other disorders. At least 

three days before she is to farrow, each sow should be 

removed from the herd and placed in a separate farrowing pen. This allows her to become accustomed to her new 
surroundings so that she will be more quiet. This pen should have been cleaned and disinfected, and should be 
dry, well ventilated, free from drafts and well lighted. If possible it should be exposed for part of each day to 
the direct sunlight—an excellent germicide. After a sow starts to arrange her nest she may be expected to farrow 
within twelve hours. Opportunities for exercise should be allowed each day after she is placed in the pen because 
close confinement is injurious. The quarters should be warm to prevent chilling of the new-born pigs. Every 
farrowing pen should be provided with fenders to protect the young during and after farrowing. These should 
consist of two by six, or two by eight, inch planks fastened as shelves about eight inches from the floor. This is de- 
signed to prevent the sow from squeezing the pigs against the wall or lying on them while they are small. As soon 
as she is put in the farrowing pen her ration should be reduced and also be made more laxative. A good general 
rule is to feed only half as much concentrates as previously with wheat bran making up one-third of the ration by 
weight. Linseed meal is helpful for this purpose, and the feeding of legume hay should be continued. Some hog 
breeders prefer to feed the concentrates as a thin warm slop. If brood sows are kept in good condition by feeding 
them well-balanced rations, encouraging exercise, and if constipation is prevented, little trouble should be encoun- 
tered from failure of milk supply, or from being restless or irritable, which may lead to their eating the young. 
If the sow is very restless at farrowing time it may be advisable to separate the pigs from her by placing them in a 
warm box as they are born. When she has become quiet and as quickly as possible after farrowing is over they 
‘should be returned to her and placed 
at a nipple. If the sow is very cross 
it may be advisable to keep the pigs 
away from her for a few days return- 
ing them every two or three hours to 
nurse. The sow should receive no 
feed for about twenty-four hours 
after farrowing, but she should be 
supplied with lukewarm water in 
abundance. After the first day she 
should be given a small feed of bran 
or shorts or a mixture of bran, ground 
grain and a little tankage, gradually 
increasing the amount as her milk 
flow increases. After ten to fourteen 
days she should be on a full ration. 
Sows suckling their litter need a lib- 
eral allowance of concentrates rich in 
protein and minerals, especially 
calcium and phosphorus. To insure 
a good start in life generous feeding 
is essential. Good mothers with 
large litters will usually lose flesh in 
spite of the most liberal feeding. Guard Rail 
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When twe to three weeks old the pigs will begin to 
eat grain. Since the flow of milk begins to decline 
in about three weeks it is important that the pigs be 
supplied with food where the sows cannot reach it. 
This is best done by providing a “‘creep” in a corner 
of the lot with an opening of such size that the pigs 
can run in and out while the sow is excluded. At first 
shelled corn seems most palatable. Later they should 
receive a suitable mixture of concentrates. For young 
pigs skim milk and buttermilk are the best of the pro- 
tein rich foods and nothing else keeps them growing so 
well. Where milk is not available a good mixture of 
corn, barley, or grain sorghum (fifty pounds), middlings 
(forty pounds), tankage (ten pounds), is very good. 
Secours should be avoided by keeping the quarters dry 
and clean and the feed troughs sanitary. Overfeeding 
of the sows is also likely to produce this trouble. 


CASTRATION Handling Baby Pigs 


Young males which are not to be kept for breeding 
should be castrated when about six weeks old. That is two weeks before weaning. This should be done on a 
clear, cool day and the pigs should be kept in dry, clean surroundings afterwards. Before the operation they should 
receive only a light feeding. 


Wor Treru 


These are temporary canine teeth and apparently are of no benefit to young pigs. Many experienced hog men 
break them off close to the gums with nippers made for the purpose, to eliminate the danger of laceration of the 
udder and injury to other pigs. 


How to Kitt Swine 


The best way to kill a hog is to shoot with a small-caliber rifle, shooting at a spot in the center of the head three 
to four inches above the eyes. Another method is to use a small stunning hammer, striking a sharp blow in the 
spot indicated. Hogs bleed better when so killed, therefore some such procedure is recommended not only for 
humanitarian but for economic reasons prior to cutting the throat. 


DISEASES 


Cholera 


This is an acute febrile disease of 
swine characterized by sluggishness, 
lack of appetite and a high tempera- 
ture. It runs a very rapid and fatal 
course. Cholera is the most serious 
scourge of swine, although the loss 
from it has been reduced materially 
since the advent of vaccination. 
It is easily confused with acute 
erysipelas and may likewise be con- 
fused with necrotic enteritis, swine 
influenza and hemorrhagic septice- 
mia. Biological treatment is rela- 
tively successful if instituted early 
in an outbreak. It consists in the 
administration of large doses of im- 
mune serum. Nursing is of im- 
portance in the treatment of this 
disease, as in any other disease, and 
: should consist in the supplying of 
Hog House Showing Guard Rail digestible and palatable foods, com- 
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fortable housing conditions and an abundance of cool, fresh water. Prevention, however, is much more satisfactory 
than treatment and very few swine raisers are unaware of the value of preventive vaccination against this disease. 
One simultaneous treatment of serum and virus given to pigs shortly after weaning is usually sufficient to protect 
them until they are marketed. Those that are kept for breeding purposes are ordinarily vaccinated again. There 
has been some work done on the vaccination of suckling pigs. There also has been an increasing amount of work 
done on the use of Gentian Violet vaccine. This offers promise of supplanting the old serum-virus method of 
cholera prevention. This latter method, if proved sufficiently valuable to supplant serum and virus, will have the 
advantage of not distributing cholera virus on to the premises where it is used. 


Erysipelas 


This is a disease which has been recognized in swine in this country only recently, but there is little doubt of the 
fact it has existed for many years. It assumes three forms; acute, chronic, and the skin form. In the acute form 
an animal, apparently well even a few hours previously, is found dead without any external or internal evidence 
of disease. In its acute form swine erysipelas resembles acute hog cholera, both in the symptoms of the animals 
and in the lesions found upon making an autopsy. It differs, however, in the fact that the mortality is not so high 
and the proportion of animals showing evidence of the disease at one time is not so large. Treatment with anti- 
erysipelas serum is helpful. In the chronic form the disease is characterized by unthriftiness and swollen joints. 
The skin form is characterized by diamond-shaped reddened areas which coalesce and become darker in color. 
These often develop secondary infection with resulting sloughing and gangrene. On autopsy many chronic cases 
are found to have cauliflower-like growths on the valves of the heart. Swine erysipelas is transmissible to man. 


Influenza 


“Flu,” so called, of swine is comparable to the flu of the human family. A characteristic virus disease, it is 
marked by early high temperatures, inappetence and coughing, later giving way to such complication phases as 
pneumonia and enteritis or involvement of liver and kidneys. Prevention, rather than treatment, is the best 
solution to the flu problem. Feeding a well-balanced diet, and proper housing in clean, well-ventilated hog houses 
will aid greatly in avoiding this trouble. 

Hemorrhagic Septicemia 


This is an acute infectious disease occurring either with an outbreak of cholera or independently. So closely 
does it parallel cholera in symptomatology that it can be differentiated only by bacteriological examination. 


Trichinosis 


All flesh-eating animals may have this disease which is contracted by eating meat containing the encysted trichina 
larvae. It is seldom recognized as a disease, but assumes considerable importance from a public health standpoint 
because of the fact that infested swine are used for food and are capable of transmitting the disease to the human 
unless the meat is thoroughly cooked or properly cured. It is seldom encountered except in people whose custom 
it is to eat uncooked homemade sausages made from pork. Pigs contract the disease principally by eating un- 
cooked garbage or killing and eating rats, which so commonly abound in the vicinity of hog lots and slaughter- 
houses. Prevention in swine, therefore, must be directed toward the eradication of rats plus the cooking of garbage. 
At the present time it is claimed the latter means of control is not practical but a serious effort should be made to 
perfect a cooking method. In the meantime everyone who eats pork or its by-products should make certain that 
the flesh is cooked to the point where it is uniformly grey throughout. 


Necrotic Enteritis 


This is commonly known as “necro” and is probably one of the largest contributors toward unthriftiness in 
swine. In the past it has frequently been confused with hog cholera and is still often referred to as chronic hog 
cholera. It is encountered in swine of all ages but takes its greatest toll in young animals during their period of 
most rapid growth. Necrotic Enteritis is a filth disease contracted by living in sloppy, wet surroundings accom- 
panied by chilling and perpetual contamination of the digestive apparatus with certain germs found in the soil 
of hog lots. Symptoms of the disease include unthriftiness and diarrhea. In adult swine it is often manifested 
by sudden deaths in apparently healthy animals on premises where the disease exists. Death of mature animals 
is apt to precede the recognition of unthriftiness in younger animals on the same premises. Treatment should 
consist, first of all, in removing the animals to clean quarters, and, secondly, in instituting medicinal and feeding 
procedures designed to control the infection and heal the inflamed areas. Such rapid progress is being made along 
this line that any suggestions which might be offered here would probably be obsolete before they are printed. 
Therefore, it is recommended that a veterinarian be consulted on this as well as on all other diseases of animals. 


Tuberculosis 


This disease is seldom recognized in living swine, but it constitutes a definite loss in the processing of swine car- 
casses due to the frequency with which it is found in the packing plant. It commonly attacks the digestive appa- 
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ratus and adjacent lymph nodes, often making it necessary to destroy parts or all of the carcasses because they are 
unsuitable for human consumption. Tuberculosis in swine is usually contracted from the excretions and carcasses 
of chickens and cattle. Therefore, it is advisable to house swine separately from chickens and cattle. The 
observance of this simple precaution will definitely decrease the number of condemned hogs. 


Inflammation of the Udder 


Otherwise known as mastitis, this is an acute inflammatory disease of the lactating mammary glands. Bacterial 
cultures made from the milk of such glands indicate that the disorder is usually due to paratyphoid type organisms 
which are normally present in the intestinal contents becoming pathogenic under certain conditions of lowered 
resistance. The disease is characterized by redness and sensitivity of the udder and by an elevation of temperature. 
It is frequently fatal, not only to the sow but to the entire litter. Control measures should be directed toward 
prevention, which consists in supplying clean surroundings for the mother and her litter and proper intelligent 
feeding methods designed to keep the animals in the best of health. Treatment should consist in the application 
of moist heat to the affected areas, removal of the milk by hand at frequent intervals, and, if abscesses develop, 
drainage of the same. 

Disorders of Locomotion 


Rickets.—As in other animals, rickets in swine is a disease of the developing bones characterized by enlargement 
of the growing portion of the bone, tenderness and lameness in growing animals. It is seen in animals not receiving 
proper amounts of calcium, phosphorus, and a vitamin D in the diet. Treatment consists in so balancing the diet 
that these elements are supplied in the proper quantity. A diet is usually fortified with calcium and phosphorus 
through the medium of mineral mixtures. The proportion should be two parts of available calcium to one of 
phosphorus. The system may be fortified with vitamin D by exposing the animal to the sun, or by supplying it 
in the form of irradiated yeast which is frequently included in mineral mixtures, or by the addition of cod liver oil. 
Yellow corn contains much more vitamin D than does white corn. 

Rheumatism.—The term rheumatism is applied with reference to muscular disorders and joint disorders. _Symp- 
toms which might be classified as rheumatism could occur from heavy infestations of trichinosis, from toxie dis- 
orders, or from inflammations around or within the joint capsules. This type of affliction is scarcely worthy of 
mention in animals that are properly housed, exercised, and fed, although swollen joints may be indicative of swine 
erysipelas. 

Paralysis.—This disease in swine may be due either to injury or to lack of proper elements in the system. Under 
this latter classification should be included osteomalacia which may prevent brood sows from bearing and nursing 
large healthy litters when the sow is receiving an inadequate diet with a resulting depletion of bone-building sub- 
stances. It may also occur as a result of lack of certain fractions of the vitamin B complex which have as their 
function the maintenance of normal behavior of the nervous system. Both types of paralysis, therefore, can be 
guarded against by proper feeding. There is also a paralysis of virus origin in swine which is prevalent in Europe 
and which may occur in this country. It is called Teschen paralysis. 

Brucellosis —This disease in swine is caused by an organism of the same species as that which causes malta fever 
in goats, undulant fever in man, and contagious abortion in cattle. 

It is a source of economic loss in swine as well as a possible means of transmission of the disease to cattle and to 
people. Symptoms are often not distinct and diagnosis is made by means of a blood test. Treatment is directed 
toward disposal of infected animals and the inauguration of sanitary measures designed to disinfect the premises. 
In certain areas, on the basis of the agglutination test, as high as thirty per cent of swine have been found to be 
affected with brucellosis. 


Intestinal Parasites 


Coccidiosis.—There are at least four species of coccidia which infest the small and large intestines of swine. 
These one-celled parasites are very common. In the event of light infestations they appear to cause no trouble, 
but heavy infestations are likely to result in inflammation of the mucous membrane which line these portions of the 
digestive tract. It is very similar in appearance to necrotic enteritis although there is seldom much hemorrhage. 
Prevention consists in keeping the animals on clean ground. There is no special treatment. 

Round Worms.—The common round worm of swine is found in the small intestine. It is identical to the common 
round worm of man so far as its anatomical features are concerned, and it is thought that it was once a parasite 
of man. The adult female may be nearly a foot in length. A single adult female produces between twenty and 
thirty million eggs. These are passed out in the stool. After lying around under favorable conditions from ten 
to fourteen days, if they are eaten they hatch out in the intestine within a few hours. From here the microscopic 
larvae migrate to the lungs. They enter the air passages, are coughed up, and finally swallowed after which 
they move on to the intestine where they develop, thus completing the life cycle. Young or larval round worms 
may do damage to the lungs even to the point of producing pneumonia if present in large numbers. In the small 
intestine the adults create damage in a number of ways—principally by interfering with the digestion and absorp- 
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tion of food and, in severe instances, by causing obstructions. Adult round worms are quite frequently found 
in the gall bladder and the bile ducts. These parasites undoubtedly lower the resistance of pigs to all infectious 
diseases. Prevention consists in cleaning the farrowing pens and the sows before the pigs are born. Pens should 
be frequently moved to clean ground. ‘The raising of young pigs on ground that is free from contamination with 
round worm eggs constitutes by far the most effective means of control. Treatment of infested animals should be 
given under the supervision of a veterinarian. 

Nodule Worms.—There are five species known to infest swine and constitute another type of intestinal worm. 
The larvae spend part of their early life in the intestinal wall after which they emerge and mature. Prevention is 
difficult because the eggs hatch after passing out in the stool and the larvae may migrate to grasses and other 
substances, thus contaminating food. Keeping swine on uncontaminated ground is helpful in preventing infesta- 
tions. Treatment should be applied by a veterinarian. 

Thorn-headed Worms.—The thorn-headed worm of swine, strictly speaking, is not a round worm although it is 
similar in gross appearance to the round worm. It may reach a length of sixteen to eighteen inches. It is pale 
pink to purple in color. On its anterior end is a thorned head which is pushed into the wall of the intestine. It 
absorbs the digested food directly through its skin, having no digestive tract of its own. The female develops the 
eggs in her body cavity. When they are mature they pass out in the stool of the pig and before they can infest 
another pig they must be eaten by June bugs or their larvae. A number of other beetles may act as secondary 
hosts, but the June beetle is the principal one. The eggs hatch and larvae enter the body of the beetle. Swine 
are infested by eating either the larvae, the pupae, or the adult beetles containing these larval forms. Because 
the head of the adult penetrates into the wall of the intestine of the pig, peritonitis and severe digestive disorders 
may result. Pigs heavily infested with this parasite are markedly unthrifty. Prevention is dependent upon keep- 
ing susceptible swine from coming into contact with the June beetle in any of its forms. This is best done by 
preventing access to old straw stacks and manure piles where the beetles live. The use of nose rings is not as gen- 
eral as in former days. ‘Their primary purpose is to prevent rooting under fences in an effort to escape from pens 
and yards, and the destruction of crops which follow, but they also help prevent infestation of thorn-headed worms 
which are acquired from digging in places where the intermediate host, the June beetle, develops. There is no 
thoroughly successful treatment. 

Whip Worms.—These worms reach a maximum length of two inches. They are very common but probably 
do little harm. Because of the fact that the anterior end of the worm is sewn into the mucous membrane, it pro- 
duces a means for the introduction of infection into the tissues. 

Lung Worms.—Swine may have three species of lung worms. They are usually found in the bronchioles, bronchi, 
or trachea. The adults are up to four inches in length. In most species the larvae are born alive. They are 
coughed up and pass out in the feces, or they may hatch on their way out. They are only active in damp weather. 
After the larvae have molted and develop a weather-resisting cover, when eaten they migrate from the digestive 
tract to the breathing apparatus perhaps by way of the blood stream. Adults interfere mechanically with breath- 
ing because of their presence in great numbers in the bronchiole. They may produce a catarrhal bronchitis which 
may be either acute or chronic. They may produce acute or chronic pneumonia. Spasms of the respiratory mus- 
cles (thumps) may be due to this parasite. Prevention consists in the raising of animals on uncontaminated ground 
giving them good nourishment, shelter and care. ‘There is no effective treatment for infested animals. 


Anemia of Sucklin 1gs 
{ of Suckling Pig 


This condition occurs in suckling pigs nursing on sows with milk deficient in iron. It occurs most commonly 
when sows are confined, during pregnancy and farrowing, to pens with concrete floors permitting no contact with 
the earth, and very likely when diets lack iron and iron-forming elements. Symptoms are manifest the second to 
third week :—Weakness; incoérdination of the legs; lack of vigor and appetite; difficult breathing, and death. One 
or more of an entire litter may be afflicted, the survivors being unthrifty and emaciated and never profitable feeders. 
The disease may be prevented by keeping sows on earth as much as possible, or, if this is not possible, placing suffi- 
cient earth in their pens to permit them to get enough iron to supply their body needs. Reduced iron tablets 
given suckling pigs five to eight days old will supply enough available iron to carry through the danger period. 


Mange 


This is a relatively common disease affecting the skin of swine about the head, neck, trunk and legs, caused by 
a sarcoptic mange mite. The market value of swine afflicted with mange is greatly reduced. Not only are skins 
affected but there is emaciation of the entire carcass as a result of chronic irritation. Raising pigs in clean, health- 
ful surroundings with the use of one part lime sulphur solution with twenty parts of water as a dip should aid in 


controlling this scourge. 
* * * 


It is hoped that this as well as preceding articles on animal care will prove of value to field agents. 
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Animal ‘kescue League 


OF BOSTON 
51 Carver STREET, Boston, MAssaACHUSETTS 
Telephone HANCOCK 9170 


A Wholly Independent Organization Founded in 1899 by Mrs. Huntington Smith 
President: Ropert F. SELLAR First Vice President: RoGEr Ernst 


Vice Presidents: Hon. Percival P. Baxter, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Miss Harriet G. Bird, Mrs. Leverett Bradley, John M. B. 
Churchill, Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, LL.D., Miss Anita Harris, Rabbi Harry Levi, Miss Helen Hart Mason, Mrs. 
Daniel Staniford, Rev. Edward T. Sullivan, D.D., Mrs. Frank Winthrop Swan, Mrs. Ezra R. Thayer. 


Directors: Robert Baldwin, Frederick J. Bradlee, Mrs. Arthur T. Cabot, Mrs. J. M. B. Churchill, Mrs. Rockwell Coffin, 
Mrs. Howard A. Crossman, Roger Ernst, Mrs. Frederick O. Houghton, Constantine Hutchins, Mrs. M. C. Karolik, 
Miss Helen Leighton, Stuart C. Rand, Robert F. Sellar, Miss Eleanor Sohier, Miss Elizabeth W. Storer, Miss Helen 
L. Storer, Bentley W. Warren, Jr., Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney. 


A Free Clinic for Animals has been maintained at headquarters for more than thirty years. Dr. Herbert M. Tabbut, 
Veterinarian-in-Charge and Dr. George W. Mather, and Dr. Paul R. Granholm, Associates. Pine Ridge Cem- 
etery for Small Animals and Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses are maintained at 246 Pine Street, Dedham, on a 
farm of twenty-one acres. 


Horses belonging to owners who cannot afford to pay are given vacations of from two to six weeks; a few 
boarders received. Arrangements for burials, including cremations, may be made at 51 Carver Street. 


Ten Motor Ambulances and Thirteen Agents are busy every day collecting animals, averaging in number 100,000 
every year. A 24-hour Emergency Service is maintained. 


BRANCH RECEIVING STATIONS 


Cambridge, Neighborhood House....... 79 Moore street<. “Roxbuty; o..72's-.<s .cckae eee 19 Lambert Avenue 

Chels0a.25 541-0 s.0- d wineiocin Seer 36 Fourth Street South End.................4.. 109 Northampton Street 

Te Rey Mt edt red Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses WestsLynns Svs. ih, co ree denne 4 Neptune Street 
“oF CAPE COD 

Bast Boston’. - cis\ctou eis fairer: eens 319 Meridian Street astham........... Walter F. Nickerson, Samoset Road 


North End, Industrial School. ...39 North Bennet Street West Harwich......... Preston A. Rogers, Depot Street 


Donations, Membership Fees and Bequests provide the main support of the League. Become a member, send a 
donation or make provision for us in your will, and help ensure our continued protection of stray, unwanted, 
sick and injured animals. Of every League membership of $1.00 or more, 50 cents is for a year's subscription to 
Our FourrooTeD FRIENDS. 


MEMBERSHIP FEES 


Life 2202 jee ight sa eee pee $100.00 FORM OF BEQUEST 
AGHVE) <0 G3 dsiee ie ml tonen Soe 5.00 annually 

Associate V4. Sate gehen eee 1.00 annually To the ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
A[itob lo} ae sre MEM cue tarh ios Scoeast conn .25 annually OF BOSTON 


I give, devise and bequeath the sum of 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Freperick J. Braptez Muss Heren Leicuton, Secretary dollars, and the real estate situated at No 
Stuart C. Rann, Asst. Treas. Rosert F. Sevyar, President Street, in the city (or town) of 


Bentitey W. Warren, JR., Treasurer 


SMALL ANIMAL COLLECTION SCHEDULE: Daily in the A.M. and P.M.: Allston, Auburndale, Belmont, Brighton, Brookline, 
Cambridge, Cochituatep Dedham, Dorchester, Forest Hills, Hyde Park, Jamaica Plain, Mattapan, Milton, The Needhams, Neponset, The 
Newtons, Roslindale, Readville, The Roxburys, Waban, Waltham, Watertown, Waverley, The Wellesleys, Westwood, Canton, Islington, 
The Naticks and Norwood (when we have other calls). m Daily in the A.M. only: Everett, Malden, Medford, Melrose, The Readings, Stone- 
ham, Wakefield, Winchester and Woburn. m= Daily in the P.M. only: The Arlingtons, Charlestown, Chelsea, East Boston, Lexington, Somer- 
ville. m Monday and Thursday A.M. only: Atlantic, Braintree, Cohasset, Hingham, Kenberma, Nantasket, Norfolk Downs, Quincy, Ran- 
dolph, Scituate, The Weymouths, Wollaston. = Lynn and vicinity: Call Lynn 3-6642 (Beachmont, Revere, Winthrop, etc.). 
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